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may we QUOTE 


[1] Pres Dwicut D EISEN- 
HOWER, greeting 12 Hungarian 
refugees in Washington: “I 
want to tell you that our 
country feels privileged in in- 
viting you to the United States. We 
hope you have found nothing but 
courtesy and hospitality here.” ... 
[2] Spokesman for Budapest’s 
Council of Workers, asserting that 
ret’n to work does not signal end of 
their objectives: “We will not yield 
and the gov’t knows it. Imre Nagy 
has been and remains our Ist de- 
mand, and in the end we will win 
anyway.” ...[3] Wm F Know Lanp, 
Republican Senate Leader: “It isn’t 
true that nothing short of armed 
conflict can be done to help the 
Hungarians—such an attitude is 
defeatism.” .. . [4] SranLEy Evans, 
British MP, resigning his Laborite 
seat to side with Conservative gov't: 
“Britain is now only a satellite of 
the U S. What the Americans are 
doing to us over the Suez is precisely 
the same asthe Russians are doing 





Week of December 2, 1956 


you on that? 


to the Hungarians in 

Budapest.” ... [5] 

LESTER B PEARSON, 

Canadian For’gn 

Sec’y, addressing Ca- 

nadian Parliament 
on issue Of Western Alliance: “We 
did not automatically support the 
U S (on Suez) at every move. The 
charge that we lined up with the 
Russians is just not true. We felt 
and still feel that the thing to do is 
to get out of this without war.” ... 
(6] Harry S ASHMORE, editor, Ar- 
kansas Gazette: “Powerful forces 
are at work to preserve segregation, 
but in every significant test for the 
last 20 yrs, the forces working 
against segregation have been 
stronger.” ... [7] Dr HARRIETT 
EMIcH JuDy, Spokane, Wash, ad- 
dressing American Medical Ass’n: 
“IT have come to the conclusion that 
women are less red-blooded than 
doctors suppose them to be. Treat- 
ing a normal, healthy female for 
‘anemia’ is futile and frustrating.” 











Addressing the Nat’l Reclamation 
Ass’n recently, Wilbur A Dexheimer, 
of the Dep’t of Interior, brought up 
the point that something like a mil- 
lion acres a yr are being withdrawn 
from agriculture production to pro- 
vide homesites, industrial plants, 
shopping centers, highways, air- 
ports, etc. In contrast, our growing 
population forecasts a marked in- 
crease in demand for food products. 

Without striking an acute alarm- 
ist note, Mr Dexheimer suggested 
the possibility of a condition, some 
yrs hence, where present agricul- 
tural surpluses might vanish, to be 
replaced by actual shortages of 
some essential foodstuffs. 

It should be pointed out, however, 
that the Dexheimer position, rather 
widely shared by economic fore- 
casters, overlooks two significant 
points: (a) the reclamation of new 
lands by drainage, irrigation and 
flood control. (b) A2nd and perhaps 
even more significant consideration 
is the steady rise in agricultural 
productivity per acre and per man- 
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hour. This productivity has, no- 
where in our land, approached a 
peak. 

Gov’t spending may soon become 
a hot issue in the cold war. The 
picture on nat’l defense and for’gn 
aid is changing rapidly. In one way 
or another U S will have to foot 
most of the bill for Suez clearance, 
and will be called upon to ease eco- 
nomic stringency in other lands, as 
a check to communistic infiltration. 
At home, best educated guess is that 
defense budget for next fiscal yr 
may be up 10%, reflecting rising 
labor and mat’l costs, plus fantastic 
expense of developing powerful 
new-type weapons. 

All this means, in plain language, 
that hopes for balanced budget are 
receding. Prospect of material tax 
reduction in ’57 is not bright. In 
these matters, Administration must, 
of course, reckon with Democratic 
Congress. There’s always possibility 
of rebellion against rising expendi- 
tures. That crisis may be antici- 
pated, but an actual solution will 
depend upon world conditions a few 

mo’s hence. 
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ACTION—1 

One thing you can learn by 
watching the clock is that it passes 
the time by keeping its hands busy. 
—York Trade Compositor, hm, York 
Composition Co. 


AGE—2 

Age should be a matter of pride, 
not shame. It confers a loveliness 
of its own in the dignity, distinction 
and wisdom it brings with it—Joun 
Mason Brown, “What Makes a 
Woman Memorable,” Vogue, 11-15- 
56. 


Middle age is when you can do 
just as much as ever, but don’t.— 
Pivot, hm, Smith’s of England. 


ATTITUDE—3 

There is no danger of developing 
eyestrain from looking on the 
bright side of things.—Cheer. 


BROTHERHOOD—4 

The men who talk the loudest 
about brotherhood and the equality 
of men are invariably those who are 
most firmly convinced that the 
world contains no group equal to 
themselves—American Mercury. 


“ ” 


Parents of little boys, explore 

This theory concerning War: 

Could be nations battle others 
Just because all men are brothers? 
—ANITA RasKIN, in Good House- 
keeping. 


CHRISTMAS—5 

The universal joy of Christmas is 
wonderful. We ring the bells when 
princes are born, or toll a mournful 
dirge when great men pass away. 
Nations have their red-letter days, 
their carnivals and festivals, but 
once in the yr and only once, the 
whole world stands still to celebrate 
the advent of life. Only Jesus of 
Nazareth claims this world-wide, 
undying remembrance. You cannot 
cut Christmas out of the calendar, 
nor out of the heart of the world.— 
Origin Unknown. 


According to a historian, kissing 


under the mistletoe “originated 
with a Scandinavian myth.” That 
theemth reathonable. — Ladies’ 
Home Jnl. 


The lovely legends of the day; the 
stories and the songs and half-fairy 
lore that gather around it; the an- 
cient traditions of dusky woods and 
mystic rites; the magnificence or 
simplicity of Christian observance; 
the lighting of Christmas trees and 
hanging up of Christmas stockings, 
the profuse giving, the happy fam- 
ily meetings, the dinner, the game, 
the dance—they are all the natural 
signs and symbols, the flower and 
fruit, of Christmas.——G W Corts. 


Quple 
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By Les & Liz 
Carpenter 


Parking space around the Capi- 
tol, always at a premium, has been 
reduced, and tempers are on edge. 
The parking area in the plaza im- 
mediately in front of the Capitol 
(providing space for more than 200 
cars) has been taken for temporary 
stands for the Presidential inaugu- 
ration. Immediately thereafter, 
work will start on the extension of 
the east front of the Capitol, a pro- 
ject planned for 75 yrs. Parking in 
the area won’t be permitted until 
this work is completed, some 2 yrs 
hence. 


“ ” 


Orthographic Observations: A 
sign over the door of Room G-35 at 
the U S Capitol reads:“Tally Clerk” 
—but a 2nd sign, on the door itself 
says “Talley Clerk.” ... Another 
identifying marker outside the 
House Stationery Room read “Sta- 
tionary Room” until some better 
speller came along and pasted an 
“e” over the “a”. 


Democratic Nat'l Committee 
Chmn Paul Butler’s latest answer 
to rumors: “Possession -is nine 
points of the law, and I have no 
intention of resigning.” Best guess 
of political pros around town: But- 
ler may be able to hold onto the 
job until after the 58 Congressional 
elections. Then there’s likely to be 
a reckoning. 


Qui 
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CHRISTMAS—Customs—6 

In Norway, even the animals and 
birds are remembered because they 
were the only ones present at the 
birth of Christ. Cattle are given ex- 
tra fodder and the farm beasts are 
carefully tended. A specially glean- 
ed sheaf, saved from the fall har- 
vest, is placed on top of a tall pole 
in the yard and on Christmas every 
gable, gateway and barn door is dec- 
orated with a bundle of grain—the 
birds’ Christmas dinner. — Mutual 
Moments, hm, Mutual Benefit 
Health & Accident Ass’n. 


CHURCH—Attendance—7 

Many people find the sermon cold 
because they insist on sitting in“Z” 
row.—EarL Riney, Church Mgt. 


COMPETITION—8 

The law of the jungle is no longer 
valid, if it ever was. We all believe 
in stiff and healthy competition and 
many of us have learned that it 
does nobody any good to destroy his 
competitor. If we did not have com- 
petition we would have to invent 
its equivalent. But we are also un- 
derstanding with increasing realism 
that the well-being of worker and 
employer, of mfr and consumer, of 
economic and political life, are all 
bound up together—Erwin D Can- 
HAM, editor, Christian Science Mon- 
itor, addressing annual meeting of 
industrial editors on “Free Com- 
munication.” 


DEFENSE—9 

About 30%, or $108 million, of 
Army expenditures for research and 
development is devoted to missiles, 
either the surface-to-surface type 
or the surface-to-air type. — Wm 
BE.LLER, “Army Research and Devel- 
opment in Missiles, Aviation, and 
Avionics,” Aero Digest, 10-56. 






Modesty being one of our many 
virtues, we naturally are reluctant 
to toot our tuba too stridently. But 
the fact remains that two QUOTE 
editors currently have books in the 
public stalls that are drawing some 
measure of attention. We thought 
you might like to know of them. 
Richard Armour’s It All Started With 
Eve (McGraw-Hill), in the spirit of 
the author’s earliér-ft All Started 
With Columbus, is an amazing and 
amusing acc’t of sundry famous 
women of history. Steadily advanc- 
ing toward Best Seller rank, with 
the full effect of the Christmas 
Season yet to be recorded. 

And Harper has lately published 
the Speaker’s Handbook of Humor, 
by Maxwell Droke. This is (as far 
as we know) the Ist comprehensive 
text on the art of selecting, telling 
and creating funny stories. For 
good measure, the author has in- 
cluded some 1500 examples which 
the reader can (and inevitably will) 
relate as occasion warrants. 

So, away to your favorite book 
vendor! 

Add to your collection of interest- 
ing dedications this one from Wm 
O Steele’s The Lone Hunt (Har- 
court, Brace): “For Quintard Steele 
who wanted a mystery, or a book 
about ancient Rome, or a book a- 
bout the Civil War, or a book about 
girls, or a book about magic, but 
whose ambitions have outstripped 
his father’s abilities and who will 
have to be satisfied with this, which 
is none of those, but the best he 
can do.” 


A recalcitrant horse, instead 
of training for the Ky Derby, 
stomped around his stall all day 
reading erotic poetry. His train- 
er, of course, referred to him as 
“The Bad Steed.” — BENNETT 
CerF, Saturday Review. 


&& 
a7F 





Those clever publishers: In pro- 
moting All Out of Step, the bio- 
graphy of Gerard Lambert (of Lis- 
terine fame) Doubleday has adopt- 
ed the arresting device of setting 
the title thus: All Out of Step... 
Another Doubleday stratagem, in 
Christmas promotion, is to catalog 
books under the headings: “His” 
and “Hers.” Not, of course that 
they really expect the listings to 
stand. For, as the current ads aptly 
suggest: “The surest way to get a 
woman to read a book is to call it 
‘a man’s book.’” 

In Paris, the book, The Animal— 
Your Helper, by Alice Castagneau, 
was recently introduced to the pub- 
lic with a cocktail party. Unfortu- 
nately, the authoress had to leave 
early—to visit a doctor. The pub- 
lisher’s little black poodle nipped 
her left leg. “I can’t understand it,” 
mused a puzzled guest. “As far as I 
can learn, the pup had never read 


the book!” 
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Carol For Our Times 


God rest you merry, gentlemen, 
let nothing you dismay, 

Not even what is printed in the 
papers every day, 

Not even what the fools and 
knaves among us have to say, 

Let nothing, merry gentlemen, 
let nothing you dismay. 


God rest you merry, gentlemen, 
let nothing you depress, 

The world has never been with- 
out a monumental mess, 

The blunders of humanity are 
sadly numberless, 

And still a wonder can emerge 
from folly and duress. 


God rest you merry, gentlemen, 
let nothing you deceive, 
Nor anyone so pitiful that he 
will not believe 
A miracle was manifest upon 
this winter eve. 
God rest you merry, gentlemen, 
who do this truth perceive. 
—Reporter. 
10 





29 
EDUCATION—11 

The cost of public education is 
very unevenly spread among the 
three levels of gov’t. Figures for 
1955-56 were as follows: From local 
property taxes, 58.1%; from state 
taxes, 37.1%; and from fed’l taxes, 
45%.—Phi Delta Kappan. 

oe ” 


Industry must fight just as pas- 
sionately for educational freedom 
as it does for economic freedom be- 
cause that which threatens educa- 
tional freedom threatens all free- 
doms.—CuHas F Moore, Jr, v-pres 
Ford Motor Co, Education Digest. 


Quit 
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EXPERT—12 

An expert is like the bottom half 
of a double boiler. It lets off a lot 
of steam, but it really doesn’t know 
what’s cooking—Dr Howarp Mey- 
ERHOFF, director, Scientific Man- 
power Commission, Automotive 
Service Digest. 


FAMILY LIFE—13 

The experts keep preaching to us 
that if we expect a child to develop 
into a healthy adult, we must treat 


REET 5 


| Que scrap book | 


It is not a simple matter to 
Select from the voluminous 
writings of Wooprow Wuson a ~ 
single paragraph to epitomize 
his philosophy and mark the 
100th anniv of his birth (Dec 
28, 1856). Our choice falls upon — 
this: 
Sometimes people call me an 
idealist. Well, that is the way I 
know I am an American. 
America is the only idealistic 
nation in the world. 





tii i 


ca > 


him, even as a child, with respect 
for his wishes, rights and individu- 
ality. That documents a parent’s 
rights, too. 

One father said, “I may sound 
like an old fogey, but recently I got 
to thinking about the poetic philo- 
sophy called ‘The Children’s Hr.’ So 
we tried it out in our house, and 
agreed to have a grownup’s hr, too. 
It’s wonderful. My wife and I feel 
like a couple again.”—SuMNER AHL- 
BuM, “How Much Time Should You 
Devote to Your Family?” Cosmo- 
politan, 11-’56. 


FUTURE—14 

Today’s actions or inactions are 
making tomorrow’s decisions.—Nor- 
MAN G SHIDLE, editorial, SAE Jnl. 


GIF TS—Giving—15 

In a pamphlet for a nat’l church 
organization (on) the responsibili- 
ties of church mbrship . . . I wrote 
that all contributions made to 
causes which promote the well-be- 
ing of God’s children—community 
chest, hospitals, organizations to 
bring about internat’l understand- 
ing, sound education, and others— 
could rightly be called “gifts made 
to God”; and I went on to speak 
of the equal necessity for support of 
the institutional church itself... 
I was told the lst part was to be 
omitted, since it had only to do 
with “secular gifts.” Surely 
God is as much interested in the 
relief of the needy, the healing of 
the sick, the enlightenment of the 
ignorant, the establishment of just- 
ice and the peace of the world as he 
is in the church in its strictly in- 
stitutional form. If he is not, he 
has changed considerably from the 
days when his Son dwelt among 
men.—W NorRMAN PITTENGER, “God’s 
Secular Incognito,” Christian Cen- 
tury, 11-14-’56. 


HUMAN NATURE—16 

He’s been getting along so well 
he’s beginning to complain.—Ihre 
Freundin, Karlsruhe (Quore trans- 
lation) . 


IDEAS—17 

Behind every advance of the hu- 
man race is a germ of creation 
growing in the mind of some lone 
individual. An individual whose 
dreams waken him in the night 
while others lie contentedly asleep. 
—CraAwFrorp H GreENWALT, Science 
Digest. 


Quote For 
Christmas 


Here’s a way to pay timely 
tribute to your pastor, a val- 
ued educator, a special friend 
who does a good deal of public 
talking. Send a Gift subscrip- 
tion to QuvuorTe/ Subscriptions 
start Jan 1, but the Christmas 
issue will accompany a card an- 
nouncing your gift. We’ll make 
every effort to notify recipients 
before Christmas Day. But 
Holiday mails move slowly. So, 
place your order now. 


Your own renewal (extended 
for one year from present ex- 
piration date) may be included 
at these rates: 


Single yrly subscription $ 6.00 


2 1-yr sub’s or one 2-yr 10.00 
© EP Oot oscccaees 14.75 
© Fe FP WD vic vscciccccasas 19.50 
© Bic sccccisecces 24.25 
D Ue Be 6.6. v cs ccccccccs 29.00 
TY BA EE As + Rie.nciewwinee 33.50 
DI dep ascciuesens 38.00 
OF ee ho Sesieeaene oh 42.50 
10 or more 

EDP GS niece ce $4.25 each. 

99 





IMMORTALITY—18 

We have come from somewhere 
and are going somewhere. The great 
architect of the universe never bit 
a stairway that leads to nowhere.— 
Rost A MILLIKAN, Forbes. 
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Owed to Thomas Gray 


Scarcely one in a hundred quoting 
the concluding lines of Ode on a 
Distant Prospect of Eton College 
recognizes the source. Here the 
English poet (b Dec 26, 1716) looks 
upon lads playing on the grounds of 
Eton College, his Alma Mater. He 
recollects an earlier day, when he 
too, had romped, “A Stranger yet to 
pain,” and reflects morosely upon 
the ills that may befall these 
youngsters in later life: 


Alas! regardless of their doom 
The little victims play! 

No sense have they of ills to come 
Nor care beyond to-day! 

Yet see how all around ’em wait 
The ministers of human fate. 


In the end, the poet decides that 
it is perhaps just as well to let the 
lads go on their way, unmindful of 
coming calamities: 


To each his sufferings: all are men, 
Condemn’d alike to groan; 
The tender for another’s pain, 
Th’ unfeeling for his own. 
Yet, ah! why should they know 
their fate, 
Since sorrow never comes too late, 
And happiness too swiftly flies? 
Thought would destroy their para- 
dise! 
No more;—where ignorance is bliss, 
*Tis folly to be wise. 


Qui 
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MARRIED LIFE—19 


The wise wife asks for something 
she knows her husband can’t afford 
so she can compromise on what she 
really wants.—Columbus (Ind) Eve- 
ning Republican. 


MODERN AGE—20 

Modern families don’t worry a- 
bout the wolf anymore. They just 
feed him on installments. — EBEN 
Stressin, Indianapolis News. 


MUSIC—21 

No composer can write into his 
music a value that he does not pos- 
sess aS a man. His character may 
be streaked with human frailties— 
like Wagner’s—but whatever is fine 
in his music will come from what- 
ever is fine in him as a man. — 
Aaron CopLandD, What to Listen for 
in Music (McGraw-Hill). 


OBSTACLES—Overcoming—22 

A man should be like tea which 
shows its real worth when getting 
in hot water—Watchman-Exram- 
iner. 


OPINION—23 

The realization that there are 
other points of view is the begin- 
ning of wisdom. Understanding 
what they are is a great step. The 
final test is understanding why 
they are held.—CHas M CaMPBELL, 
Toastmaster. 


POWER—24 

Ten yrs from now business and 
industry will use twice as much 
power as they use today. Home 
owners’ use will grow at an even 
faster pace. Estimates are that pow- 
er demands will double again in the 
decade after that and expand stead- 
ily thereafter—Jas N Srres, Na- 
tion’s Business. 











Week of Dec 23-29 


Dec 23—15 yrs ago (1941) Japa- 
nese forced a landing on Wake Is- 
land, in the Pacific, after heroic 
Allied resistance. 


Dec 24—Christmas Eve. . . 135th 
anniv (1821) b of Wm Frederick 
Poole, American librarian; 1st to 
index periodicals for library refer- 
ence. . . 105 yrs ago (1851) Library 
of Congress, in Washington, largely 
destroyed by fire. Lost, in addition 
to some 35,000 books: Gilbert Stuart 
portraits of 1st 5 Presidents. Re- 
built, the library is now the world’s 
largest. . 85th anniv (1871) Ist 
performance of Verdi’s opera Aida, 
at Cairo, Egypt. (It was especially 
composed to mark opening of Suez 
Canal). 


Dec 25—Christmas. . . 180th anniv 
(1776) Washington’s historic cross- 
ing of Delaware River (see Battle 
of Trenton). . . 135th anniv (1821) 
b of Clara Barton, founder of 


American Red Cross (1881). . . 30 
yrs ago (1926) Hirohito, aged 25, 
became emperor of Japan. . . 25 


yrs ago (1931) Metropolitan Opera 
Co presented Hansel and Gretel, 
lst nationwide radio broadcast of a 
complete opera. 


Dec 26—Feast of St Stephen. . . 
Boxing Day (one of England’s 4 
Bank Holidays; an occasion for dis- 
tributing gifts to postmen, messen- 
gers and other servitors). . . 240th 
anniv (1716) b of Thos Gray, Eng- 
lish poet, author Elegy Written in 
a Country Churchyard, etc (see 
Gem Box). . . 180th anniv (1776) 





Battle of Trenton. (After an all- 
night crossing of ice-jammed Dela- 
ware, and a 7-mi march thru hail- 


storm, Washington, with 2400 
troops, surprised and conquered 
holiday-logy Hessians. Called “the 
battle that rescued the Revolu- 
tion.”’) 


Dec 27—Feast of St John the 
Evangelist.... 385th anniv (1571) b 
of Johann Kepler, German astrono- 
mer, “troubadour of the stars”; 
formulator “Kepler’s Laws” of 
planetary motion. . . Credit of Rev- 
olutionary Gov’t was so shaky 180 
yrs ago (1776) Pennsylvania, on this 
date, passed a law punishing all 
who “shall refuse Continental mon- 
ey.” (Slang term, “not worth a Con- 
tinental” evolved from this ques- 
tionable currency). 


Dec 28—Feast of Holy Innocents 
or Childermas (commemorates 
massacre of children by Herod)... 
100th anniv (1856) b of Woodrow 
Wilson, 28th President of US... 
15 yrs ago Construction Battalions 
(popularly known as “Sea Bees”) 
representing 60 crafts, organized to 
aid wartime construction in am- 
phibian operations. 


Dec 29—1st American YMCA es- 
tab in Boston 105 yrs ago (1851)... 
Fed’l automobile licenses 1st issued 
20 yrs ago (1936). 


Due 
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Now that Thanksgiving has come 
and gone, we can turn our thoughts 
to the Christmas Shopping Season, 
the busiest period of the yr for 
America’s dep’t stores. Few revelers 
in this winter wonderland have any 
realization of the countless hrs in- 
volved in making these holiday 
merchandising displays possible. 

Roughly, a fourth of dep’t store’s 
annual volume will be achieved in 
the 5 or 6 wks leading up to Christ- 
mas. Special merchandise is pur- 
chased for practically every dep’t, 
and in some classifications (toys, 
for example) inventories are in- 
flated by 500% or more. 

Christmas preparations in a mod- 
ern merchandising mart are begun 
long before even the most fore- 
sighted amongst us give a thought 
to Christmas shopping. Store 
buyers will have done most of 
ther “Christmas shopping” by the 
time our early spring flowers 
burst into bloom. And those elabor- 
ate store window displays, so laden 
with the Christmas Spirit — they 
are, of course, conceived in the 
early mo’s of the yr; completed in 
air-conditioned workshops in July 
and Aug. 

If in your shopping rounds you 
observe a well-dressed gentleman 
surveying the scene and taking 
notes, don’t be disturbed. He’s only 
a store exec, making plans for next 


Christmas! 
Quple 
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PREACHERS—Preaching—25 

Ministers should be politically 
conscious but stay outside the par- 
ties. Fair play with the congrega- 
tion, freedom from narrow partisan- 
ship, humility about one’s own 
judgments, good sense and good 
taste in making one’s position clear 
—such criteria are obvious. But the 
Christian preacher must not keep 
still about public issues such as ra- 
cial segregation that affect the wel- 
fare of human souls. — Dr Harry 
EMERSON Fospick, in election-yr 
symposium conducted by Informa- 
tion Service, Nat’l Council of 
Churches. 


RELIGION—26 

The inherent purpose of religion 
should be to awaken us to our es- 
sential godhood instead of trying to 
pour saintliness into us thru an 
ecclesiastical funnel. We must be 
taught how to put on and lace up 
our own spiritual shoes and learn 
how to walk in them in the right 
direction.—CLIFTON MEEK, “Dogma- 
tism ... Nightmare of Religion,” 
Sunrise, 11-56. 


RESEARCH—27 

Chas F Kettering, the creative 
giant of American industry, best 
summed it up when he said he saw 
the research man as “the fellow 
you keep in the crow’s-nest to see 
beyond your horizon, to tell you 
where there is another prize ship 
to be taken or a man-o’-war to be 
avoided.”—MIcHAEL Jacot, “Search 
Unlimited,” Imperial Oil Review, 
Imperial Oil Ltd, Toronto, 10-’56. 


SALESMANSHIP—28 

It may have ruffled his feathers 
in the armed forces, but a salesman 
likes to hear it in peace time: 
“That’s an order!” T Harry 
Tuompson, Sales Mgt. 


, 


y-- 


SPEECH—29 

When prolonged applause greeted 
the appearance of Bishop Fulton J 
Sheen at a Minneapolis meeting, 
the famed cleric responded, “Ap- 
plause before a speaker begins his 
talk is an act of faith. Applause 
during the speech is an act of hope. 
Applause after he has concluded is 
... yes, applause after he has con- 
cluded is an act of charity.”—Bos 
Hansen, Eagle. 


TEACHERS—Teaching—30 

The perfect teacher has the edu- 
cation of a college pres, exec ability 
of a financier, humility of a deacon, 
discipline of a demon, adaptability 
of a chameleon, hope of an optimist, 
courage of a hero, wisdom of a ser- 
pent, gentleness of a dove, patience 
of Job, and persistence of the devil. 
—Scholastic Teacher. 


THRIFT—31 

Thrift: A moss-grown obsession 
of those primitive men whose ac- 
complishment was to create the 
United States of America. — Fifth 
Wheel, hm, Indiana Motor Truck 
Ass’n. 


TIME—32 

Time is the great schoolmaster 
who teaches the lessons, and the 
chief necessity is that the pupils be 
humble and shrewd enough to get 
the answers right. — Etson Rvrr, 
Lutheran. 


WOMEN—33 

If it wasn’t for running up bills 
some women wouldn’t get any exer- 
cise at all.—Pensacola Gosport. 


WORRY—34 

Worry is to life and progress what 
sand is to the bearings of perfect 
engines.—Rocer Basson, Signs of 
the Times. 





Thirsty American tourists tem- 
porarily sojourning in the British 
Isles may henceforth wet their 
whistles with familiar U S rye and 
bourbon liquor. The gov’t of Great 
Britain has just announced that un- 
restricted import of these wares will 
now be permitted. This action (it 
may be assumed) bears some rela- 
tion to a U S Senate resolution pas- 
sed earlier this yr, asking our Tariff 
Commission to look into the situa- 
tion on scotch whisky. Americans 
spend some $68 million a yr on im- 
ported scotch, while only $1,900 
worth of American whisky is al- 
lowed into the United Kingdom. 

The theatre in Paris is undergo- 
ing a serious crisis, if our scouts are 
telling us true. And Pierre Destail- 
les, a French actor, has an ingeni- 
ous explanation: “The theatre is 
dying,” he says. “The washing 
machine is killing it.” The explan- 
ation: Fewer people are attending 
plays, because the rapid spread of 
installment buying on easy terms 
is badly unbalancing budgets. 

When Union Pacific puts its new 
lightweight Aerotrain into service 
between Los Angeles and Las Vegas, 
on Dec 18, they’ll take a tip from 
the airlines and include in the 
coach fare all meals en route. In- 
deed, says a UP spokesman, “There 
will be no limit on the am’t of food 
a passenger may have.” 


Que 
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The stranger stopped his car to 
watch an angler on the river bank. 
The fisherman caught a big pike, 
but threw it back. The stranger 
said nothing. The fisherman then 
landed a large trout, but threw that 
back also. Finally, he caught a 
small perch, and smiling happily, 
deposited it in his bag. The stran- 
ger was naturally curious. 

“Say,” he called out, “why did 
you throw those 2 big ones back 
and keep the small one?” 

The fisherman shrugged. 

“Small frying pan.”—Wall St Jnl. 

a 

A sign near the door in an ap’t 
house reads: “No baby carriages or 
for’gn cars may be left in the lob- 
by.”—Capper’s Wkly. b 

The managing director of a big 
American hotel business was visit- 
ing the largest hotel in the con- 
cern. In the kitchen he found a 
Sullen fellow morosely washing 
dishes. 

He slapped the man kindly on 
the back and said: “Take heart! I 
began as a dish-washer like you, 
and now I’m the boss. That’s Amer- 
ica!” 

Whereupon the unhappy man 
repl’d, “And J started as the boss 
and am now washing dishes. That’s 
America too!” — Deutsche Illus- 
trierte, Stuttgart. c 


Que 
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I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
FRANCES RODMAN 


A flabbergasted policeman is 
a rare sight, but I saw one last 
wk. A very attractive young la- 
dy driver was stopped and ask- 
ed by a stern officer, “Why did 
you go thru a red light?” 

“Oh,” she returned brightly, 
“you'll think this is silly, but I 
thought it was a Christmas dec- 
oration!” 


ae 
47 





The psychiatrist who urges par- 
ents to spend more time with their 
children may be drumming up busi- 
ness.—Pipefuls, hm, State Mutual 
Life Assurance Co. d 


A red-faced man was struggling 
to change a tire, while a woman 
looked on. A kind-hearted motorist 
drove up behind the stalled car, 
stopped, and said, “Pardon me, but 
can I be of any assistance?” 

The man laid down his tire tool, 
and taking the new arrival by the 
arm, he walked him out of earshot 
of the woman. 

“You certainly can help me, 
friend,” the man repl’d thankfully. 
“My wife here has very decided 
views as to how this job should be 
done. If you will talk to her and di- 
vert her att’n until I get this tire 
changed, I’ll be eternally grateful to 
you.”—Royal Neighbor. e 





An embarrassed Air Force major 
at the Pentagon is sure that unifi- 
cation of the armed forces is in or- 
der, following his experience at a 
nearby air base. 

The major, awaiting a plane in 
the evening dusk, spotted an en- 
listed man on the flight line, where 
no one should be. 

“Sergeant!” he called sharply, 
“Sergeant!” 

He was ignored by the enlisted 
man. Walking closer, the major fi- 
nally noticed that the man was not 
a sergeant, but a Navy petty officer. 
The major proceeded to give the 
man a stern dressing down, not 
only for his presence on the flight 
line, but also for ignoring an offi- 
cer of superior rank. 

“But, sir,” explained the Navy 
man, “I didn’t know you were call- 
ing me; I’m not a sergeant.” 

“Well,” he was asked, “what rank 
do you think you’d be if you were 
in the Air Force?” 

“Oh,” ans’d the Navy man, “prob- 
ably a major, sir.’—QuoTe Wash- 
ington Bureau. f 


“ ” 


The tightrope walker was doing 
his stuff. First he blindfolded his 
eyes. Then, with his eyes still band- 
aged, he rode along the rope on a 
bicycle. Then he did the same thing 
backwards. Then with his eyes still 
blindfolded he rode backwards 
whilst playing The Caprice Vien- 
nois by Kreisler on his violin. 

At this moment a lady leant to- 
wards her husband and said: “All 
the same, you know, he’s not so 
good as Yehudi Menuhin.”—Cam- 
bridge (England) Daily News. zg 


QUIPS 


The Christmas cigar a man really 
appreciates is the one that burns a 
hole in his Christmas tie—FRANCEsS 


» RoDMAN. 


This is the time of year when 
your wife says, “With $50 Yuletide 
me over.’—Jos C SALak. 

oe ” 

This Christmas most parents will 
spend more money on their kids 
than they did on the honeymoon 
that started it all—S Omar BaRKER. 

Christmas: Season of guided mis- 
tletoe—KaTE M Ownpsy. 

To an oldster, Hallowe’en, 
Thanksgiving and Christmas seem 
almost to have merged.—Grit. 

“ ” 

People are doing their Christmas 
shopping so early these days, next 
thing we know Santa Claus will be 
tossing out the 1st ball to open the 
baseball season—L & N Magazine, 
hm, L&N Ry. 

If the new cars get any lower, pe- 
destrians probably will start leap- 
frogging over them on the cross- 
walks.—Cincinnati_ Enquirer. 

In the modern home, a father 
knows better than to know best.— 
Cy N PEACE. 


“eo” 


The quickest way to a man’s wal- 
let is to build a better gadget for 
his wife—GeENE SPERRY. 


Quill 
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It isarather stale joke that a dip- 
lomat lies abroad on behalf of his 
country. There is a less well-known 
story of a monarch, who, when his 
ambassador ret’d from the country 
to which he was accredited, asked 
him what the king of that country 
had said about himself. The ambas- 
sador trembled and would not reply. 
“Out with it,” said the monarch: 
“What did the king say about me?” 
“Sire,” said the ambassador, nerv- 
ously, “the king said you had lied 
to him twice.” “Liar,” said the mon- 
arch, “I lied to him three times and 
not twice!”"—G L Menta, Indian 
Ambassador to the U S, New Out- 
look. i 


“ ” 


The professor of one of those 
technical classes was conducting an 
experiment concerning atoms. At 
the conclusion, he commented: 
“Now observe that at the beginning 
of this experiment there were 27 
atoms, but now there are only 26.” 
Then he asked in an emphatic tone: 
“Students, what happened to that 
other atom?” 

After several moments of tense 
silence, a low voice from the rear 
of the room said slowly, “Nobody 
leave this room.”—Pointer. i 


When introduced to Capt Kurt 
Carlson, intrepid skipper of the Fly- 
ing Enterprise II, at a luncheon in 
his honor recently, a young lady 
said, “I was a WAVE during the 
war.” 

“Oh,” quipped the Capt, “you are 
one of those who went down to the 
sea in slips!”"—JoHn Rostron, Argo- 
naut. ae 


Sam Goldwyn was directing a 
deathbed scene. He didn’t like the 
hero’s stodgy performance. “List- 
en!” Sam shouted, “you gotta put 
more life into your dying!”—Sun- 
day Dispatch, London. k 


“ ” 


A woman in Roman society once 
wrote to the composer Verdi for his 
autograph. His reply noted in part: 
“Good children should never put 
their fingers in their noses and 
should never tell lies. Beautiful and 
good ladies should never request 
autographs from sad, old, out-of- 
sorts people. Women would do bet- 
ter if they would collect love let- 
ters.” Wochenpost, E Berlin 
(Quote translation). 1 


“ ” 


The restaurateur shook his head 
sadly. “Business was never worse,” 
he confided. “I’m losing a fortune.” 

“Then why don’t you close?” ask- 
ed his friend. 

“Impossible!” snapped the owner. 
“IT can’t afford to eat out.”—Digest 
of World Reading, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. m 


The little daughter of a well- 
known movie producer, whose home 
is one of the showplaces of the 
Coast and, of course, is manned by 
several servants, went home from 
school one day with a child of 
somewhat less affluent parents. 

“Well, dear,” asked her mother 
when she came home, “did you have 
a good time?” 

“Oh, yes, it was fun. But gee, for 
nice people they certainly do mean 
things.” 

“Mean things? In what way?” 

“Well,” said the little girl in a 
hushed voice, “they use their own 
grandmother for a cook!” — E E 
Kenyon, American Wkly. n 





> 






Richard Armour 


Super 
Supermarkets will be glamorized 
soon when female employees are 
attired in uniforms designed by a 
high-fashion expert—News item. 


The girls who work in supermarts 
And flash a friendly smile 

While checking out our loaded carts 
Will soon be dressed in style. 


In uniforms high-fashioned by 
Dior, Jacques Fath, and such, 
Though prices also may be high, 
They’ll lend a happy touch. 


What this will do to lift morale 
Is very plain to see, 
Both that of such a well-dressed 
gal, 
And that of men like me. 


For we who once were loath to get 
In line to pay for bread, 

Will stand and stare and even let 
Old ladies go ahead. 


ae 
a7 





“I didn’t mind my husband say- 
ing Grace at the table,” a woman 
complained, “but I objected to him 
talking about her in his sleep.”— 
Armstrong Trap Mag, hm, Arm- 
strong Machine Works. o 

It was on a children’s radio quiz 
show. “It’s a man’s best friend,” 
said the master of ceremonies, “and 
the word begins with D.” 

The youngster thought for a mo- 
ment. “Dame?”"—Fifth Wheel, hm, 
Indiana Motor Truck Ass’n. Pp 


This story concerns three appli- 
cants for a gov’t job (in the Middle 
East), an American, an Englishman 
and an Armenian. Each was asked, 
as a test of his intelligence, what 
two and two made. The Englishman 
pondered and said he would like 
time to think about it. The Ameri- 
can got out his mathematical tables 
to make absolutely sure. The Ar- 
menian said, “Weli, now, it depends 
on whether you are buying or sell- 
ing.”—ALAN MoorEHEAD, Holiday. q 


When dessert was served, young 
Jimmy finally reached what threat- 
ened to be his limit of expansion. 
He reached for his belt buckle and 
explained, “Guess I’ll have to move 
the decimal point two places.” — 
Senior Scholastic. r 


“ ” 


There used to be a railrd called 
the Woodstock and White River 
Junction. Burges Johnston tells this 
story about it: 

A man named Billings was pres 
of the road and went to see a N Y 
banker about getting a loan. 

“Where is this railrd?” asked the 
banker. 

“In Vermont,” was the reply, “be- 
tween Woodstock aand White Riv- 
er Junction.” 

“Where’s Woodstock?” 

“It’s near White River Junction.” 

“Where’s White River Junction?” 

“It’s near Woodstock.” 

The banker exploded. “A railrd 
that runs from Nowhere to No- 
where,” he shouted. “And you ask 
me to loan you money for it?” — 
Food Mktg in New England, hm, 
Nat’l Food Stores. s 
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LovIsE CERELLE, North Valley 
Stream, N Y, 17-yr-old pres of 1500- 
mbr Elvis Presley Club, on Elvis: 
“He kissed me the list time I met 
him. The 2nd time, I held his arm 
for a few min’s, and the 3rd time 
he winked at me and patted my 
head. Naturally I love him.” 


1-Q-t 


American athlete attending 
Olympic Games in Australia, after 
being mobbed by autograph hunt- 
ers: “Now I know how Elvis Presley 
must feel.” 2-Q-t 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 


Edited by Alice Jacobs 


It’s an appalling thought, 
there aren’t many shopping days 


but 


left till Christmas. Here are a 
couple of helpful suggestions for 
your friends with esoteric tastes, 
Greenland Studios, 5858 Forbes St, 
Pittsburgh 17, Pa, offers shrunken 
heads—replicas, not the genuine 
article. But they’re said to be virtu- 
ally indistinguishable from the real 
thing. You might send this gent 
who got pickled once too often to 
any friends who should go on the 
wagon. And for $1.50,*°could you 
find a more charming wall decora- 
tion? 

Incidentally, we know a couple of 
guys whose heads we wouldn’t mind 


shrinking, but so far as we know 
there aren’t any do-it-yourself kits 
for this particular purpose. If 
shrunken heads seem a bit too ma- 
cabre, but you still like a Chas Ad- 
dams decor, how about authentic 
pre-historic dinosaur tracks? Incor- 
porate them into your patio, side- 
walk, lily-pond, or—possibly— the 
basement floor. These are genuine 
dinosaur tracks, quarried in native 
stone (formerly mud; even the din- 
osaur didn’t leave footprints in solid 
stone). Previously available only to 
museums, which seems a reasonable 
place to leave them, the tracks are 
$15 up, from C S Nash, Dinosaur- 
land, S Hadley, Mass. 





